it was in the bill at the Coliseum there was an air-raid. The coolness of
Ellen Terry while the German bombs were raining from the heavens
was not shown by many younger artists who were giving turns in the
same programme. "You ought to be ashamed,1* the manager said to two
who were screaming with terror in their dressing-room, and far too
panic-stricken to appear. "Think of Ellen Terry! She's an old woman,
and she's as cool as a cucumber. If she dont mind the bombs, why on
earth should you?" At the moment Ellen Terry was on the stage, infect-
ing the audience with her own calm courage as she proceeded with the
"Mercy" speech:
The quality of mercy is not strained: (Bang went a bomb)
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven (A louder bang)
The audience could not help seeing the joke! They laughed, although
they could hear the wings of death as well as the vibrant tones of Ellen
Terry's voice, and she enjoyed the laughter, controlled it, and held them
to the end of the scene, when the cheering made the noise of the infernal
machines overhead inaudible.
In 1916 Ellen Terry made her first appearance on the screen. She
accepted an offer from the Ideal Film Company to act in a film specially
written for her. It was called "Her Greatest Performance," a title which
proved to have a touch of irony, for, considered in relation to Ellen
Terry's stage performances in the past, her screen performance did not
amount to much. It might have amounted to more, for Ellen Terry
showed in flashes that she was quite capable of adapting her flexible and
fluid talent to a new medium, if she had been more intelligently directed.
However well the method of instructing players before the camera to feel
this and do that, without enlightening them about the motive, may work
with some who can show the effect of an emotion without probing
deeply into its cause, it did not work with Ellen Terry. She was ham-
pered too by the film practice, of which she knew nothing, of concen-
trating attention on one person at a time. For example she saw in the
trial scene in "Her Greatest Performance," when a mother has the terrible
experience of seeing her son of whose innocence she is certain, made to
appear guilty through a weight of incriminating evidence, her best op-
portunity for acting. But throughout the scene, the camera was picking
out the prisoner, the witnesses, the judge, and members of the jury as
well as the distraught mother. The scene was not moving in the same
way or at the same pace as it was in Ellen Terry's imagination, with the
result that when she was "shot," she was often expressing an emotion
inappropriate at the particular moment. In other films in which she took
part, "The Pillars of Society" (1920) and "The Bohemian Girl" (1921)
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